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ABSTRACT 

This article investigates the concept of 
self-actualization introduced by Abrahaa Haslov (1954) • A suaaary of 
Haslov's Needs Hierarchy, along with a description of the 
characteristics of the self-actualized person, is presented. An 
analysis of huaanistic education reveals it has auch to offer as a 
aeans of proaoting the principles of self-actualization with 
students. The Personal Orientation Inventory, developed by Everett 
Shostroa, is an objective paper and pencil personality test that 
aeasures 14 different scales of self-actualization. This article 
reviews soae of the relative research done with the POI on college 
students. A description of the POI and its scales is also offered* 
The heart of this article is an analysis of the POI results on 
saaples of coaaunity college students. POI data and profiles ate 
presented for aale and feaale vocational- technical Associate of 
Science degree aspirants and college parallel Associate of Art 
aspirants at Polk Coaaunity College. The students are also coapared 
with a 4-year university freshaen sc.Bple. The t-test of significance 
reveals several interesting differences between the groups. The 
article concludes with a suaaary of the results and recoaaendations 
for iapleaentation. (Author) 
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During the 60*s, the two-year college represented the 
fastest growing segment in American higher education. In '. 
this period the enrollment doubled, with now well over two 
million students attending more than 1,000 two-year community 
colleges in the United States. Even with the current slow- 
down in higher education enrollment, the community colleges 
have been least effected. The growth of community colleges 
emphasizes the need for comprehensive information on all 
segments of community colleges. The purpose of this study is 
to contribute to the growing and changing body of knowledge 
available on community uOlleges. Spt cif ically, this study 
will look at only one small segment of the total issue j the 
personality of students at Polk Community College, Winter 

Haven, Florida. 

An inci:ease in student self -actualization seems to be 
the logical product of the humanistic educational movement. 
Education, especially on the community college level, is 
increasingly becoming more humanistic. Indeed, the democra- 
tic open door of the community college is an identifying 
element of the humanistic movement. This paper will examine 
the humanistic movement and its relationship vdth self- 
actualization. It will describe the self-actualized charac- 
teristics of students at Polk Community College. Further 
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analysis will be conducted to determine what significance, 
if any, is found in the self-actualization levels of students 
enrolled in an Associate of Arts degree program with students 
enrolled in an Associate of Science degree procram. Polk Com- 
munity College students will be compared with a 4-year sample. 
Background and Significance 

Kuch has been written about the philosophy, purpose, 
faculty, and curriculum of the community college (Cohen, 
1969, 1971 ; Cohen and Erawer, 1972; Cross, 1971; Mayhew, 
1971, and Roueche, 1972). While these authors have com.piled 
much valuable information on the community colleges, they 
seen to havn paid a rdnina-n of attention to the personality 
characteristics of community college students. 

Patricia Cross, in Bevond the Open Door , describes the 
"new student" mostly in terms of his academic deficiencies. 
She profiles the new student as having a history of educa- 
tional pi»obleir5,low test scores, C average in high school, 
and looking at the community college for a better job oppor- 
tunity, more than the love of learning. She further charac- 
terizes the nev; student as conservative; valuing hard work, 
religion, anoAtraditional institutions. Cohen and Brav/er 
seem to confirm student conservatism with their description 
of comr.unity college students as cautious, prudent, controllecj. 
apprehensive, and rigid in their concern for academic standards. 
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In Confronting Identity : Tho . Ccr.TT.imi tv CollGfre InGtructo r, 
they CO on further to point out that the community college 
student is less likely than the four year counterpart to be" 
autonomous, sure of self, and adventurous, Cohen's theme 
in Datolino "79 1 Horit.ical Concepts for the Conimunltv CoUeg e 
deals with coTrjiunity colleses bccorriing more pragrnatic to meet 
the prag.T»aticisn of the new student in the future. Professors 
as Teaohers , by 2ble claims that students, as a result, of their 
college experiences, decrease in conservatism and dogmatism 
and increase their interest in intellectual pursuits, capa- 
cities for independence, dominw-«nce, self confidence, and more 
expres- ion of self impulse. In general, they become moi-e 
self -actualized as described by Abraham Haslow, >^ 

The tern self-actuali'^-ation was -first coined by Kurt 
Boldstein, but more fully developed by the late Abraham 
Kaslow (195^). Self -actualization refers to a person's 
desire for self fulfillment, "the tendency for him to become 
actualized in what he is potentially. This tendency might 
be phrased as the desire to become'^ more and more what one is, 
to become everything that one is capable of becoming," (Kaslow, 

195^ p. 91-92). 

Becoming self-actualized depends upon prior needs in a 

need hierarchy being sufficiently met. These needs are 

presented by Mas low as follows: (195^ P. 80-92) 



« 

1, Phvsloloi^.rcnl need - The need or drive for food, clothing 
v/atcr^ sleep, balanced body chonistry, etc* These needs are 
often mistaken for localized r.eeds but Maslow makes it clear 
that they are of the whole person, i.e. Hunger is not of 
the stomach but of the man. When needs at the first level 
are sufficiently met the person acquires a nev/ set of needs. 

2, Safety need - The need of security from being censorially 
surprised. This would include a world which offers the in- 
dividual a degree of predictability, routine, and order. In 
adults these needs may be met through insurance policies, 
bank accounts, job tenure, familiar surroundings, religion, 
etc. Neurotic behavior is seen as searching for the safety 
need. 

3, Belonrinmess and love need - The need for others, friends, 
•spouse, and children. This need is met thrc ^h the affection 
and affiliation derived from interpersonal relationships. 

The thwarting of love and affection in our society often 
produces psychological maladjustment or more severe pshycho- 
pathology. 



Estecy. need - The individual needs a firm, stable, positive 
evaluation of their selfness, both for themselves and for 
others to see and reflect. This need is manifested in a 
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person's desire for strensth., achievement, adequacy, indo- 
pend6nce, recosnition and prestige that is truly deserved. 
Satisfaction of the esteem need leads a person to feelings • 
of self confidence, worth, adequacy, us efullness. 

^' Solf-actunllr.ation need^ The need for a man' to become 
in actuality that v/hich he potentially is capable of becoming. 
This need varies individual to individual depending upon 
capacities and potentials. 

The five sets of needs are not so set in the hierarchy 
that a higher need only emerges when the lo'yer are completely 
met. At any moment a person may actually bo involved wiih 
needs from several levels. However, the degree of involvement 
in any one given level is dependent upon the degree of ful- 
fillment of the next lower need level. Thus, a person could 
•therefore be 10.^ involved with self -actualization needs because ' 
his esteem need in 25>i met, belongingness and love 50,$ met, 
safety need 80/$ met and physiological need ^^/. met. (The 
percentages are completely hypothetical). 

The needs in r.:aslow's hierarchy are both conscious and 
unconscious with the majority in the latter category. A 
specific behavior may be motivated by a multiple number of 
needs steming from different levels in the hierarchy. 

Maslow describes the characteristics associated with 
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people who represent a high degree of self -actualization ast 
(195^ p. 199-230) 

1, More efficient percftption of reality and rr.oro comfortable 
relations with it -» Popple described as possessing a high 
degree of self- actualization are said to possess an ability 
to detect the spurious, the fake, and the dishonesty in 
personality. They ware also better able to judge people 
correctly ar efficiently. Intelligence is also an important 
determinant of this trait. 

2. Acceptance (self^ others, nature ) - Self -actualized 
persons are seeing the v/orld as it is^not as they wish or 
v/ere told it should be. They therefore lack some of the 
feelings of guilt and anxiety, and shame over matters v/hich 
they have no control. They live life according to their idea 
of the fullest, without regret or apology. Secondly, they 
display a lack of dof ensiveness and do not condone artificial 
behavior in others. 



3. ' Spontaneit?; - The behavior of self -actualized people is 
marked by a high decree of naturalness and simplicity. They 
never allow conventionality to inhibit them from doing some- 
thing they consider very important or basic. This does not 
mean they are unscrupulous but rather thoy are attuned to 



their ovm autonomous set of ethics, 



i^. Problcn centering - Self -actualized people tend towards- 
being concerned with some problem external to their own lives. 
This problem consumes much of their energies and is described 
as a mission in life they "must do" rather than "want to do". 
The solution usually improves mankind in some way, 

5. The nuality for detachment? the need for privacy - Self- 
actualized people value their privacy. They need detachment 
from others when involved v/ith intense concentration. The 
concentration can be so intense they forget about eating or 
sleeping. Self-actualized people do not need others, in the 
ordinary sense. 

6. Antonomyi indoDendence of culture a nd environment- Our 
subject is propelled by growth motivation rather than deficiency 
motivation and are therefore not dependent on others, Like- 
v/ise^thcy are self contained and able to withstand hard knocks, 
deprivation and frustrations dealt by the environment. 

7. Continued freshness of annreciaticn - IIo matter how stale 
and boring repeated experiences seem to others, self -actualized 

« 

people have the capacity to naively enjoy good life exrericnccs 
again and again. 
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8. The TT.ystic ex-perlenco; th^ oreanic feeling- Actualized 
people describe strong enotional experienccG whereby they 
seem to transcend reality. Such ejn^eriences are often related 
to sexual orf:acm.but occur elsewhere. The feeling is des- 
cribed as as limitless sensin,^ of the experience accompanied 
v/ith a feeling of both being powerful and helpless at the 
sar.e time. 

9. Ger-einschrLftscefuhl " This term, invented by Alfred Adler, 
expresses the self -actualized feeling of belongin^i identifi- 
cation and affection for the hu^T^an race as one family. 

10. Interpersonal relaticns - Such people are capable of great 
love, identification, and friendliness v/ith others. They are 
highly selective and the number of deep fricnships is relative- 
ly small. They possess charisma. 

11. The democratic character structure - Self-actualized 
people demonstrate honest respect to anyone of suitable char- 
acter regardless of social class, education, beliefs, or ethnic 
identifications. Their humility allows them to admit they 
kno\7 very little in relation to what there is to knov/, 

12. Discriminstio'n between means and ends - They have strong 
ethics and r.cral standards. They knov; the difference between 
right and v.Tonc v/ithout conflict. In general, they concentrate 
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on enda rather than means. 

13. Philo3orh\c!il. unhor-tllo nenne of humor - Self-actuali'aed 
people prefer philosophical humor to humor that is at the 
expense of some one or group. They are more likely to smile 
in understanding than laugh out loud. 

Creative ^ Without exception, self -actualized people 
show creativcness. This talent is more akin to the naive 
creativoness of children than that of Mozart or Einstein. 
They express their creativity in their daily lives. 

15. Resistance to Enc u lturatio n- Self -actualized people 
are not v/ell adjusted if it means conforming to the expecta- 
tion of culture. V/hile not beins social rebels, they tolerate 
convention except where non-convention is more honest, practical, 
etc.,* truly autonomous. 

16. Im-perfcctions of self -actualizing people - Self -actualized 
people are human too. At times they can be silly, wasteful, 
thoDshtless, boring, stubborn, and irritating. They, too, 
have vanity, pride, and display partiality, temper, and 
ruthlessness. They are not entirely free of guilt, stress 

and anxiety. 
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These characteristics v/ere collected studying people 
who v/cre considered to be self-actualized, The subjects 
include personal acquaintances, friends, public and historical 
firures, Maslow also included collose age subjects but con- 
cluded "self-actualisation of the sort I had found in my older 
subjects was not possible 5n our society for young developinjf 
people." (195^1 p. 200) 

Curriculun theorists, especially those associated with 
the general education and humanistic movements, claim "maximum 
educational performance depends upon self awareness and inte- 
gration of views", (Cohen, 1971 p. 2). Cohen (I969, p. I50) 
defines general education as, "that v/hich leads a learner to 
acquire a sense of social 5ntegration, awareness of self and 
a sense of his place in relation to society." These views 
seem expressive of the self -actualization concept. 

General education is not as concerned with the learner 
mastering a fixed body of knov/ledge as it is with the learner 
as a human being, who has certain needs to be fulfilled in 
a changing environment. Humanistic education, like general 
education is concerned with the actualization of the student's 
total self. "Humanistic education provides a process of 
assisting student to realize their self concepts and concepts 
of adequacy" (Roberts, 1973»p. 5). General education is 
important to the community college because it "can usually 
be completed in two years" (Roberto, undated, unpublished). 



In nummary, self -actualization is seen as a desirable 
outcome for community co'lleso students, The ideas of self- 
actualization are similar to those expressed as the desirable 
outcome of a community collGge education, especially the 
general and humanistic educators. Where do community college 
students stand in relation to possessing characteristics of 
self-actualized people? A search of the literature reveals 
very little information on self-actualization and community 
college students. However, several articles dealing v/itii 
different aspoctc of self -actualization and college students 
in general were located, Many of the studies utilized the 
"Personal Orientation Inventory", (POI) a test devised by 
Everett Shastrom fc-r measuring self-actualization (I965), 

In general, these studios have focused upon measuring 
the change in pre and post self -actualization, POI scores, 
after some treatment had been administered or establishing 
data on the reliability and validity of the POI. Mullins and 
Perkins (1973) reported increased self-actualization as the 
result of a humanisitc orientated biology course. Trucblood 
and Mcllolland (1971) reported a significant number of community 
college students shov/ed higher self-actualization as a result 
of a "Human Potential" group experience, Owen Lee, in a 
similar experiment at Polk Community College found similar 
results v/ith "Human Potential" seminars, 

Glbb (1966, p, 53) found comparatively higher self- 



actualization (POI scores) on college students coming from 
homes where (1) parents v/ere high school graduates and had 
additional formal education, (2) one to three children, (3) ' 
mother had worked full time and (4) little religious trainL.s 
or participation. 

LeBach (I969) supports Maslow's statement that self- 
actualization is related to ago. He also found higher 
self -actualization with increased years in college, marital 
status and satisfaction with college. The POI Manual (p. 12) 
contains self -actualization profiles for "Sntering Collejge 
Freshmen" and "College Junior and Seniors". Data for these 
profiles v/ere collected by Jenkins and Robert Lee, respectively. 
The profiles further confirra the thesi-s that self -actualization 
increased with age and/or education. These profiles will be 
presented in an analysis of the data. 
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'^ho Personal Orientn^,-. t ^^^^ 

Community Collego (pcc). " '"^^'^'^^ -"^ogram^ at Polk 

The Poi consisted of i en * 

t,,o bacic aoalos of .ersonaTo.*! ! first 
support (I27iten-.s) aM timl ""^^'"^^tion, i„„,r directed 

tant element o. celf-actuaalttn ' --eptually i„po,. 
The Personal Oriertat5«„ t 

-'^-a.e. wore L ;::ti"r^ 

actualization „or:,s that hJI l ^^^^^ the self, 

scales were developed iTva T'''^'^^^' Since the Pol 
"onal and social relevance ZI T . '^^^"^ ^'°ad per- ' 

p-t=d to be .est vaiua^L'in':,::;:?^ 1 '''^''^ 

-tvdonts to their instructors. ^""^ College 

Percentile. - 

and academic students were SottedT"''' ^^''■"^-l 
P-^ofile Of PCC Associate of Its and « 
«r«o aspirants. Means, standard ^"'/="°=iate of Science do- 
nincant difference we;e a "o !alT''°"' ^""^ 
-»Ples Of the technical 1 acade Jc' T "^'^ ''"^ ^^^^^ 
differences in a.a. and A.s. ll! ! ^^^Wioant 

A description of the POI sliT' investigated, 
tests follow. "s«<l and results of the 

The POI scales are described In p- 
the support ratio scores cover tv/l ^"' """'^ and 

personal develor:..ent and intoL! ^"'^ ^-^Portant in 

The support ,.ale -s *s,! r"'' 

<^esi^cd to noa ure rtrr''^^^ 
-ction is characte^Lt an; ^ 

oGif • oriented or 
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T/T TIME RATIO 

^ Time Incompetence/ 
Time Competence - 
measures dosree to which 
one is "present*' oriented 

0/1 SUPPORT RATIO 

Other/Inner - measures 
whether reactivity orl- 
cnUitlon is basically to- 
ward others or self 



SAV SELF-ACTUALIZING 
VALUE 

Measiu*es affirmation 
of a primary value of 
self-aetuulizim^ people 

Ex EXISTENTIALITY 
Measures ability to 
sIt'X'\tionaUy or existcn- 
tially react without nyid 
adherence to principles 

Fr FEELING REACTIVITY 
Measures sensitivity of 
responsiveness to one's 
own needs and feelings 

S SPONTANEITY 

Measures freedom to 
react spontaneously or 
to be oneself 

Sr . SELF REG/\RD 

Measures atfirmation of 
self bccau.>c of wortli or 
strength 
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25 



28 



10 



11 



12 



13 



14 



Sa SELF ACCEPTANCE 

Measures'affirmation or 
accv'ptancu of self in 
spite of weaknesses or 
deficiencies 



No NATURE OF MAN 

Measures dc-vee of the 
* constructive view of the 
nature of man, maseu- 
Unity, femininity 



By SYNERGY 

Measures ability to be 
synergistic, to trans- 
cend dichotomies 



ACCEPTANCE OF 
AGGRESSION 

Measures ability to ac- 
cept on^'s njitrrnl a[^- 
grcssivcnesF as opposed 
todefensiveness, denial, 
and rcprcsnion of . 
aggression 



CAPACITY FOR IN- 
TIMATE CONTACT 

Measures ability to de- 
velop contactful intimate 
relationships with other 
human beings, uuon- 
cumbcrcd by expecta- 
tions and oblisntlons 
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Figure 1. Sceting Coteoorics for the.Porscnd Orl^nfatlon Invcnfory. 

( Shostrom p 6) 
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•♦other" oriented. BtS^ CO?H ^^"^^^^^ 

Innert or self, directed individuals are guided primr- 
ily by internalized principles and motivations v/hile other di- 
rected persons are to a great extent influenced by their peer 
group or other external forces. 

The time scale measures the degree to which the individual 
lives in the present as contrasted with the past or future. 

The time competent perron lives primarily in the present 
v/ith full av/arenoss, contact and full feeling reactivity v/hile 
the time incompetent person lives primarily in the past, v;ith 
guilts, regrets, and resentments, and/or in the future, v/ith 
idealized goals, plans, expectations, predictions and fears. 

Since both of these scales are vicv/ed as being clinically 
interpretable in relative or proportional terms, the scores 
for the support and time scales are each presented as ratio 
scores. Scores on each of the ten subscales are intended to 
reflect a facet important in the development of self -actualiza- 
tion* 

The Profile Sheet available for the POI was constructed 
from ad\»lt norm*?. When rav/ scores are pDottRd they c»v auto- 
matically be converted into standard scores. For example, by 
reading over to the vertical column marked "Standard Scores" 
the standard score equivalent of a raw score of 15 on the Time 
Competence scale is seen to be apprcxirr».tely ifl. The mean 
standard score for e?.o.h scale is 50, with a standard deviation 
of 10. Thus about 95 percent of the population will theoreti- 
cally fall between standard scores of 30 and 70 on any given 
scale . 

The corresponding standard scores (T scores) arc printed 
.in the extreme right and left columns of the profile form. 

Ratio scores are entered in the blank spaces located at 
the top center of the Profile Sheet under the headings, "Time 
Ratio" and "Support Ratio". See Figure 2. The bars to the 
right of these spaces can be shaded in to show this ratio in 
graphic form. The ratio scores have the threefold advantage 
of providing a check on the scoring, correcting for unanswered 
items and yielding scores which are more closely related to the 
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conceptual framework underlying the development of the 
inventory. 



I T^-— T^(Timc) Ratioi 

Self -Actualizing Averages 



T, - 1 t 8 

1 - c 



Example Ratio 1 i 6.7 



II 0 - I (Support) Ratioi Example Ratio 1 i 2»0 
Self -Actualizing Average i 
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Figure 2« Ratio Scores 



The Time Ratio' score is obtained by using the num^rs 
from lines (1) end (2) on the answer sheet as a ratio. This 
ratio should be reduced by dividing the numerator (1) und the 
denominator (2) each by the numerator value* The resvltins 
ratio will be one over a number which is usually larger than 
one, Por example, the raw score (T^^) 3 and (T^) 20 reduces 
to a ratio of 1 i 6.7 for the Time Ratio by dividing 3 by 3 
and 20 by 3. The denominator value (6.7 in the cxaJnple) is 
recorded on the I'rofile by shading up to 6.7 in the bar re- 
presenting the denominator. 

The Support Ratio is determined in the same way as the 
Time Ratio, using the numbers from lines (3) and (4). For 
example, the raw scores (0) k2 and (I) 8'+ would be reduced 
to a ratio of 1 i 2.0 for the Support Ratio by dividin;^ ^2 
by 42 and 84 by 42. This number (2.0 in the example) 
would be indicated on the Profile by shading in the denomin- 
ator bar up to 2.0. 



Tho self -actualized person 5s primarily Time Competent 
and thus appears to live more fully in the hcre-and-now. 
He is able to tie the past and the future to the present in 
meaningful continui;.y. He appears to be less burdened by 
guilts, ref^rets, and resentments from the past than is the 
non-self -actual] zed person, and his aspirations are tied 
meaningully to present working goals. He has faith in the 
future without rigid or over-idealistic goals. Figure 3 
compares the self -actualized, normal, and non-self -actualized 
groups on the Time dim.ension. The self -actualized individ- 
uals past and future orientations are depicted as reflect- 
ing positive mental health to the extent that his past is 
used for reflective thoxight and the futxire is tied to pre- 
sent goals. His use of time in a competent way is express- 
ed in a Time Ratio score of approximately It 8, as com- 
pared to the non-self -actualized Time Ratio of about 1 t 3* 

The ratio score is utilized to show that there is still 
some imperfection in tho use of time on the part of a self- 
actualized person. He is, to a degree, Time Incompetent. 
It may also be helpful to view this ratio as an expression 
of use, contrasted with the misuse, of time. Thus, a self- 
actualized person might be thought of as being "incompetent" 
in his use of a comparatively small portion of his time. 
With a ratio of 1 t 8 he may be said to be time incompetent 
one hour for every eight hours that he is time competent, 
or 1/9 of his time. The normal is thought of as being time 
incompetent 1/6 of the time, with a ratio of approximately 
1 I 5. 

The non-self -actualized is comparatively the most time 
incompetent. With a ratio of 1 t 3 he is time incompetent 
about 1/^ of the time. This marked time incompetence su^cests 
that the non-self -actualized person does not discriminate 
well between past or future. 
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He is excessively concerned v/ith the past or the future 
relative to the present. He may be disoriented in the pre- 
sent, as shovm in Fir.ure 3. by splitting off his past or 
future. A person who is Past-oriented may be characterized 
by guilt, regret, remorse, blaming and resentments. He is 
a person who is still nibbling on the undigested memories 
and hurts of the past. 

A person who is Future-oriented is an individual v/ho 
lives with idealized goals, plans, expectations, predictions 
and fears. He is the obsessive worrier who nibbles at the 
future, 

A person v/ho is a Present-oriented person is the in- 
dividual v/hose past does not contribute to the present in 
a meaningful v/ay and v/ho has no future goals tied to present 
activity. He is a person who engages in meaningless act- 
ivity and vinrefloctive concentration. He is the busy-body 
who is alwavf? actively avoiding facing himself. 

To understand the Support Ratio we need first to under- 
otand the concepts of inner-direction and other-direction 
and how these are related to self -actualization. The sum- 
maries that follow are provided as an aid. Additional in- 
terpretative material on inner-and other-direction may be 
obtained from Riesman et al. (1950) and for self -actualiza- 
tion from Maslow (195^» I962). 

Thf> TnnGr^Directed Person . The inner-directed person 
appears to have incorporated a psychic "gyroscope" which 
is started by parental influences and later on is further 
influenced by other authority figures. The inner-directed 
roan goes through life apparently independent, but still 
obeying this internal piloting. The source of inner-dir- 
ection seems to be implanted early in life and the direction 
is guided by a small number of principles. The source of 
direction for the individual is inner in the sense that ho 
is guided by internal motivations rather than external in- 
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fluences. This source of direction becomes generalized 
as an inner core of principles and character traits. 

The^ p ther-Directod Per son* The other-directed per- 
son appears to have been motivated to develop a radar 
system to receive signals from a far wider circle than 
just past his parents. The boundary between the fami- 
liar authority and other external authorities breaks 
dovm. The primary control feeling tends to be fear or 
anxiety of the fluctuating voices of school authorities 
or the peer group* There is a danger that the other- 
directed person may become over-sensitive to "others" 
opinions in matters of external conformity. Approval 
by others becomes for him the highest goal. Thus, all 
pov/er is invested in the actual or imaginary, approving 
group. Manipulation in the form of pleasing others and 
insuring constant acceptance, becomes his primary method 
of relating. Thus, it can be seen that the original feel- 
ing of fear can be transformed into an obsessive, insati- 
able need for affection or reassurance of being loved. 

The support orientation of the self -actualizing per- 
sons tend to lie between that of the extreme other and the 
extreme inner-directed person. He tends to be less depend- 
ency-or deficiency-oriented than either the extreme inner- 
or the extreme other-airected person. He can be character- 
ized as having more of an autonomous self -supportive, or 
being-orientation. Whereas he is other-directed in that 
he must to a degree be sensitive to people's approval, 
affection, and good v/ill, the source of his actions is es- 
sentially inner-directed. He is frcej but his freedom is 
not gained by being a rebel or pushing against others and 
fighting them. He transcends complete inner-directedneos 
by critical assimilation and creative expansion of his earl* 
ier principles of living. He discovers a mode of living 
v/hioh gives him confidence. For the validating group the 
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ratio betv.'cen -thifs other-clireotedneps and his inr.cr-direcl;- 
cdness is aprrovi:r,3.t.(Sly 1:3* Thin ratio contrasts to tho 
non-self-actDftliToa group ratio of ap:pro::i7n2.tely Ccin- 
parinons of the sclf-actr.alizcd, the normal, 8?>d non-self- 
actmlisGd f.roups on tho Support Ratio are illustrated in 
Figure h'm 



SA 1 

1 t 3 I 0 



Othor-Support Oriented Awtor.ovryt Self -Support 
Ilorral Social Pressure Oriented Individualitj' 

1 t 2,5 Compulsive Confornity Freedom 



NSA 

1 t 1.3 



7w 



1.3 



Figure V • 



Comparison of "Self -Actualized, " and 
"Kon-S elf -Actualized" Groups on the 
POl Support Ratio. 



Partial results of an item analysis are presented in 
Figure $ « Items which contribute most to the Inner-directed 
support scale are seen to be those v/hich measure reaction to 
social pressures, expectations and goals. Self -actualized 
people appear to have liberated themselves from rij;id adher- 
ence to the social pressures and social expectations to which 
normal or non-self -actualized people conform. 

Like the Tine Ratio, the Support Ratio illustrates that 
the self -actualized person is only to a deforce self -support- 
ive. Ke is typically self-support ive but some of tho time 
he is more other oriented. Support ratios considerably above 
1 I 3 suggest excessive autonomy and self"SUpportiv«nec;s. 
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BEST COPY AVWLABLfe 



The ratio for the non-self -actualized person is about 
1 I 1» He appears to be in a double bind of not knowing 
whether to conform or to act autonomously. He, therefore, 
probably does neither very v/ell# 



21* I do what others expect of me. 
*2l# I feel free to not do what others expect of we. 

41. I must justify my actions in the pursuit of tny 

ovm interests. 
*4l. I need not juntify my actions in the pursuit of 

my ovm interests. 

I live by the rules and standards of society. 
*44. I do not always need to live by the rules and 
standards of society. 

46. Reasons are needed to o^istify my feelings. 

*46. Reasons are not needed to justify my feelings. 

61. I only feel free to express warm feelings to 
my friends. 

*6l. I feel freo to express both warm and hostile 
feslinpis to my friends. 

71* I will continue to grow only by setting my 
si/rhts cn a high-level, socially approved 
goal. 

*7i. I will continue to grow best by being myself. 

91 • People should always control their anger. 
*91» F eoplo should expres s honest ly felt anger. 

^Denotes Inner directed response. 



Figure 5» POI Item.s Most Highly Correlated with 

Inner Directed Support. 



2if 

RljlSllLTS • ^^^^ Q,0VS ^^"^^^ 

Associate of Science - Associate of Arts Intra Analysis 

!• Inter pre*lat ion of the POI tests given Polk Com- 
munity College Students are as follov/sj 

a« Time RatiO t Reference Table 2, p Figure 
8, p 37, and FigiAre 11, p ^0. The ratio of the AS Student 
was 1 to 2*2 and the ratio of the AA Student was 1 to 3»6t 
This indicates the average AS Student is more time incom- 
petent than the average AA Student who is more self-actual- 
izing. He may be living primarily in the Past, v/ith guilts 
regrets, and resentments, and/or in the future, with ideal- 
ized goals, plans, expectations, predictions, and fcdrg. 
This is in contrast to the AA Student v;ho lives primarily 
in the Present with full awareness, contact, and full feel- 
ing reactivity. 

b. 0 I (Su^nort) Ratio . The ratio of the AS 
Student was 1 to 1.6 v/hilc the ratio of the AA Student was 
1 to 2.0. In order to understand this score, you should 
first understand that the self -actualizing person is both 
"other-directed" in that he is dependent upon and supported 

ft 

by other persons' views and he is also "inner-directed" in 
that he is independent and self-supportive. Tne degree to 
which he is, on the average, is 1 to 3 1 v'hich means that he 
depends primarily on his own feelings and secondarily on the 
feelings of others in his life decisions. Since the AS Stu- 
dent is lower thaw 1 to 3 it would suggest they are in the 
dilemma of finding it difficult to trust their own or others 
feelings in making important decisions, more so than the AA 
Student. 
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c# Complementary Scales. Interpretation is 
facilitated if we consider the subscales 
in pairs (as is shovm on the. Profile Sheet) 
complementing SAV (Scale 5) with Ex (Scale 
6), Fr (Scale 7) with S (Scale 8) and so" on 
as elucidated below. These paired scales 
seem to be synergic and represent the bal- 
ancing that is critical to self -actualiza- 
tion. Descriptions of these sub-scales, 
. numbered to correspond v/ith their appro- 
priate scoring .-cey, are as follows 1 

(5) SAY— Self -Actualizing Values 

SAV (Scale 5) v;as derived from Maslow's concept 
of self -actualizing people. A high score means 
that the individual holds and lives by values of 
self -actualizing people, and a low score means he 
rejects values of self -actualizing people. Items 
in this scale cut across many characteristics but 
a representative SAV item stem is 38. "I live in 
terms of my wants, likes, dislikes and values." 

(6) Ex— Existentiality 

Complementing SAV (Scale 5), the Existentiality 
jicale measures one's flexibility in applying such 
values or principles to one's life. It is a mea- 
sure of one's ability to use good judgment in appl-" 
ing these general principles. Higher scores re- 
flect flexibility in application of values. People 
who got lov/ scores tend to hold values so rig-idly 
that they may become compulsive or dogmatic. 



VALUING! Faired interpretation .of Scales 5 and 6» 
Scale 5 (SAV) F.casures the dof^ree in which one's 
values are like self -actualizing people. Scale (EX) 
measures the degree of flexibility in the application 
of values to living and therefore, those two scales 
reflect (see Figures 8 and 11) that the Associate of 
Arts and Science Students both may have a tendacy to 
reject the values of self -actualizing people and may 
tend tohold their values rigidly and they could be- 
cone compulsive and/or dogmatic, 

(7) Fr— Feeling Reactivity 

A high score measures sensitivity to one's ovm needs 
and feelings. A low score show insensitivity to one's 
own needs and feelings, 

(8) S— Spontaneity 

A high score measures the ability to express feelings 
in spontaneous action^ A low score indicates that 
one is fearful of expressing feelings bchaviorally. 

FEELING I Faired Interpretation of Scales 7 and 8i 
Scale (7) measures sensitivity to needs and feelings 
•within one's self, and Scale 8 (S) measures the abil- 
ity to express feelings bohaviorally, thus these scales 
reflect that the AA and the AS Students (Sec Figxire 
8 and 11) TP.ay or may not be sensitive to their own needs 
and feelings, also they have trouble expressing their 
feelings behaviorally # 
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(9) Sr— Self -Regard 



A high score noasures the ability to like one*e 
self because of one's strength as a person. A 
low score indicates lov/ self worth. 

(10) Sa— Self -Acceptance 



A high score measures acceptance of one's self in 
spite of one's weaknesses or deficiencies. A low 
score indicates inability to accept one's weakness- 
es. It is more difficult to achieve self -accept- 
ance than self-regard. Self -actualization requires 
both. 

SELF-PERCEPTION : Paired Interpretation of Scales 
9 and 10 i 

Scale 9 (Sr) measures the ability to like one's self 
because of one's strengths and Scale 10 (Sa) measures 
the ability to like one's self in spite of one's 
v;eaknesscs. Therefore these two scales may be con- 
sidered to reflect, (Figure 8 & 11) that the Asso- 
ciate of Science Students may have trouble establishing 
his self -worth and also has a tendacy not to accept 
himself with his weakneses. 



(11) No— Nature of Man, Constructive 



A high score means that one sees man as essentially 
good. He can resolve the goodness-evil, masculine- 
feminine, selfishness-unselfishness and spirituality- 
sensuality dichotomies in the nature of man. A high 



score, therefore, measures the self-actualizing 
ability to be synergic in understanding of human 
nature, A low score means that oAe sees man as 
essentially evil or bad and is not synercistiQ# 

(12) Sy— Synergy 

A high score is a measure of the ability to see 
opposites of life as meaningfully related, A low 
score means that one sees opposites of life as 
antagonistic. When one is synergistic, one sees 
that work and play are not different, that lust 
and love, selfisliness and selflessness, and other 
dichotomies are not really opposites at all, 

AWARENESS J Paired Interpretation " of Scales 11 
and 12 1 

Scale 11 (Nc) measures the good-bad dichotomy in 
man and Scale 12 (Sy) measures the ability to re- 
late all objects of life meaningfully. They may 
thereby be considered to be complementary scales 
reflecting the general area of awareness. In this 
case, (Figure 8 & 11) the Associate of Science 
Student has a tendacy to see man as essentially 
evil or bad and is not synergistic. He also has 
a tendacy to see the opposites of life as antag- 
onistic. This is also true for the AA Student but 
to a lesser degree, 

(13) A— Acceptance of Aggression 

A high score measures the ability to accept anger 
or aggress ion within one's self as natural, A low 
score means that one denies having such feelings. 
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(14) c— Capacity for Intimate Contact 

A high score measures the person's ability to 
develop meaningful, contactful, relationships 
with other huTr.?.n beings, A lovt score means one 
has difficulty v/ith warm in-';cr-personal relat.icn- 
shipst Makins contact may be defined as the abil- 
ity to develop and maintain an "J. -Thou" relation- 
ship in the here-and-no\7 and the ability to mean- 
in^fully touch another human be ins # Ve know that 
intimate contact seems to be encumbered by expect- 
ations and obligations t Thus, it can be said that 
the climate to establish good contact is best v/hen 
the individual does not cr/er-respond to, nor does he 
utilize, inter-personal demand expectations and ob- 
ligations* ntbftr measured dimensions which facili- 
tate contact are the ability to express vs, impress, 
being vs. pleasing, and theykbillty to relate intense 
ly to another person either aggressively or tenderly 

INTERPERSONAL SEHSITIVITYi Paired Interpretation 
of Scales 13 and l^i 

Scale 13 (A) measures the acceptance of one's own 
aggressiveness which is necessary for human con- 
tact. Scale 1^ (C) measures the ability for inti- 
mate contact. It is possible to be either assert- 
ive and aggressive or v/arm and loving in liuman con- 
tacts. Both are expressions of r^ood interpersonal 
contacts and both may be considered to reflect the 
general area of interpersonal sensitivity, '^oe Fir^- 
ure 8iand 11. 'Again Folk Cor.rr.unity Coll'^r.o Hturicntr 
( trouble acceptinr; his feelin>'i:s of an,r:er or aggres- 



ion, and has sons difficulty with v.'arm inter- 
personal relations* 

STATISTICAL DATA 

Percentile scores for Polk Community College Associate 
of Arts and Associate of Science Students are based on a 
sample of 8^ students taken from the respective classes of 
Professors Fearsall and Thompson. Results of the oata 
collected arc presented in Table 1» 

The t test of significance v.'as computed for the differ- 
ences in male-female scores for the AA and AS students on the 
1^ scales. Below is an example of such a computation t 

Time CoTr.Dotent • ,05 t> 1.645 or <-l,6J4'5 

^ "H-h ♦ 160 - Ig.C L, , -^^^ » 

/ s ^ + s 2 ^ V fiili 

V ng 



li2 . IQ ^Ail 

~ ,9^8 



>y ,6k + ,26 



1.37 



The computed value of t in the example above was not 
statistically significant at an exceptable level. Like wisc^ 
the value of t v/as conputed for all the differences in Table 
1«, and again no significant differences were found to exist. 
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TEST OF DIFPERENC2 BETWEEN AA AMD AS STUDENTS 

Is there a significant difference in the mean test 
scores of the Associate of Art (AA) and/or the Associate 
of Science (AS) Students? 

In view of the al>ove, POI Profile sheets, Figures 8 
and 11 alOHv^ with Table 2 were reviewed and the f olowing 
items uppo?.red to have a si&*nificant difference, therefore j 
A Null Hypothesis (Ho) was established; There is no sip;n- 
ificant difference in the mean test scores (X^^ « X^) 

Alternate Hypothesis(Ha) : / , ■ ,05 

Criterion for Decision: Reject if t 1.6^5 or -^1»645 

Establish degrees of freedom; 



+ ^2 - 2 " 82 





t «X^^ 



17>8 - 15.6 





2.2 



2.2 



2.2 



3.73 



.59 



Self Acce-Dtance 



t » 



15.3 ■ 1^.0 



ill 




isl 



.81 



1.60 





ERIC 
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Nature of ^\an 



11.9 - 11.0 




341 + 5*7A 



^ - — - 1.91 



y^j .086 + .137 \J .223 



Svner/ry 



t - 7>1 - 6.5 . il 



1.3^ + 1^ . / 1'69 1.69 , 

.6 « 16 . — m 2.1k 

,OkO + .040 \J .08 .28 



Since the computed value of t was greater than the critical 
of t, we cannot accept the null hypothesis^ there is a diff- 
erence between the mean test score for Tine Competent, Na- 
ture of Man and Synergy. However, we must accept the null 
hypothesis in the area of Self Acceptance and the other areas 
tested because there was no significant difference between 
them. 
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Figure 6: POI PROFILE OF ASSOCIATES OF ^ 
SCIENCE STUDENTS (miles) ^l^^ 
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Figure 7: POI PROFILE OF ASSOCIATES OF 

SCIENCE STUDENTS (female) ^iS"^ 
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Figure 9; POI PROFILE OF ASSOCIATES OF ^ 
ARTS STUDENTS (males) 
N 14 
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Figure 10:POI PROFILE OF ASSOCIATES OF ©M ^^^^ 



ARTS STUDENTS ( female) -r<^ 
N - 28 
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Figure l^: POI PROFILE OF ASSOCIATES OF ^M^\V^^^^ 
ARTS STUDENTS (total) ^iS"^ ^^^^ 



N 42 
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Figure i2:P0I PROFILE OF ASSOCIATES OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES STUDENTS 
POLK COMMUNITY COLLEGE NORMS 
N 84 
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Associate of Scienco-Aosociato of Arte Inter Analycic 

Table 2 contains the results of Polk Community Collei^e 
Associate of Science and Associate of Arts students on the 
POI, It can be seen that AA . students scored higher on 10 of 
the 12 PCI scales. However, only three of these differences 
proved statistically si^^nif icant. The mean score for A. A. stu- 
dents was 2.2 raw point higher on the Time Competent scale (Tc). 
This was si£;nificant beyond the .005 level that chance alone 
could account for the difference. A.A. students are therefore 
more likely to be living in the present v/ith less concerns 
and re/irets for the past than A.S. students. A. A. students 
have nore realistic future work goals that are nob marked v/ith 
altruistic idealism. It should be pointed out that not only 
did A. A. students score higher, they also slightly exceccled 
the "adult average" for this scale. 

A, A. students v/ere also significantly higher tha A.S. 
students on the Nature of r.'an, Constructive (Nc) and Synerrry 
(Sy) scales at the .05 level. These two scales are grouped 
together by the author of the POI to reflect genex'al awareness 
of life. A. A. students are more likely to see mar, as essen- 
tially "good" and not see opposites in life (work-play, self- 
others, etc.) as antagonistic. 

A. A. students scored higher mean scores on the follov/in.:^ 
scales which wore not statistically significant j Inner Directed 



* 

(I) I Self-Actualisin.^ Value (SAY)} Existentiality (Sx){ Foolins 
Reactivity {?v) i Spontiincity (S)> Self Regard (Sr)} and Cap- 
acity for Intimate Contact (C), 

A.S. students shov/ed a higher mean score for the Self 
Acceptance (3a) scale. Although the 1.3 point difference was 
not statistically significant at the customary level of con- 
fidcnccj A.S. students could possess a greater degree of ability 
to accept their "self". There was no difference in mean scores 
on Acceptance of Aggression (A) scale. 

It is difficult to determine the degree of self actualiza- 
tion possessed by any of the group previously presented because 
they are being analyzed according to adult norms. However, it 
seems cafe to assume that subjects v/ho possess higher degree 
of self-actualization at any given age will continue to self- 
actualize at a rate equal to, if not greater than, those 
subjects who scored lower. In other words, the student distri- 
bution of scores will increase to reflect the adult distribution 
once time allov/s for maturation, independence from family and 
self autonomy to occur. Polk Community College POI norms are 
well above the ^Oth (minus one standard deviation) standard 
score for adults. On two scales Spontaneity (S) and Self 
Regard(Sr) PGC students actually exceeded adult mean scores. 
A. A. students scored a higher mean score on Time Competent 
than adults. 

Table 3 presents the means, standard deviation, and level 
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tiality (ex)j Spontaneity (3); and Capacity for Intimate Contact 
(C). Each of these was statistically significant beyond the 
.005 level except for the last (C) which was at the .01 level. 
It appears that PCC students are more self -actualized than 
Freshmen ei?rht years ago. 
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Conc .?.u5ioYi3 or d K^ccrr.Terd .'^.t j nr.r. . 

1« mo, Patio The Associate 
'Science Stutierts Time Ratio 
indicates they arc prone to 
be time inccmpetont about half 
of their ti:r« as ccir.pared to 
the Ak Sti:dcnt v/ho is about 
one-iourth of thoir tir.e, 

2« Support ??.tio Both the 
Associate of Science and Arts 
Student Support Ratios were 
below the 1 to 3 norn, which 
means they both have difficul- 
ty in naking important deci- 
sions* 

« 

3t Valuinf: Again, both the 
AA and AS Students scores in- 
dicate they r.ay tend to hold 
their values rigidly and they 
could become compulsive and/or 
dogmatic. 



4, Feeling The AS and AA 
Students both may or may not 
be sensitive to their needs 
and feelinffs. They also may 
have trouble expressing their 
feelings behaviorally. 



1» Instructors at FCC in 
the AS field of inr,tructicn 
should try to give stimulat- 
ing assignir.onts which will 
help motivate his student to 
aspire to the goals he is 
striving to achieve, 

?• Instructors in both the 
AA and AS fields of instruct- 
ion should try to align their 
instruction materials so that 
the student can learn to over- 
come their inability to make 
important decisions, 

3» Instructors in both the 
AA and AS fields of instruction 
should not be prone to condemn 
his students who hold their 
values too rigidly. Attempts 
should be made to raticnise 
their view point if its' too 
contrary to others welfare, etc, 

^. Instructors in both fields 
of instruction need to bo more 
sensitive to thoir students 
needs and feelings. With large 
classes this can present more 
of a problem, but the is still 
there. 
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5« Self'-Pe ro rrticn The AS 
Student has more trouble 
than the AA Students 
establishing hie oolf- 
worth. He also has moro 
of a tondacy not to ac- 
cept hiTriGelf with theco 
weakness • 

6» Av/aTenops^ Af^ain the 
AS Student and to a 
lesser defjree the AA 
Student has a tcndacy 
to see nian as ocsential- 
ly evil or bad, and the 
opposites of life as 
antagonistic. 

7 • Interiors or a l Sensitivit y 
Both the AA and AS Students 
have sotne trouble accepting 
their feelin^^s of anger 
or acr^ression, and they 
also have sor.e difficulty 
with v/arm interpersonal re- 
lations* 



ERIC 



5« Instructors in both 
fields of instruction need to 
encourage their students to 
establish their self -worth and 
to provide tasks they can ac- 
coiaplish. 



6. Again Instructors in both 
fields of instruction, AA and 
AS^ need to be consistant in 
dealinp;s with their students, 
and they should be especially 
fair and reasonable. 



?• Here, there could be some 
what of problem. It is sug- 
gested that the instructors 
of both groups of students to 
be more humanistic, not to be 
assertive but to be v/arm and 
loving in their contacts. 
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Conclusl onr> and Rocognmondr.tjons 



1, Polk ComTAinity Colloge 
students had significantly 
hif^her scores on the Time 
Competent scale than a 
Freshmen sample. 



1. Instructors at PCC should 
orientate their course content 
to the here-and-how, the relevant j 
as opposed to courses that concen- 
trate on the past or too distant 
future. This includes helping 
students see themselves more 
clearly in the present than focus- 
ing on a f.uture self image that is 
perT>etually procrastinated. ^ 

2. PCC students scored 2, Instructors should consider 

signif iccntly higher scores student values and feelings about 
on the Inner Directed his course as a valid part of tlic 

scale than a Freshmen sample, course of study. This includes 

opportunities for students to 
examine their ov/n internal values 
in relation to the course. 



3. PCC students scored 
significantly higher on 
the Existential scale than 
a Freshmen sample. 



Instructors should recognize 
students have ability to use good 
judgment, and provide opportunitic 
for class discussion on values as 
related to the coui'se. 
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if. PCC ctudont's Spontaneity Inrrtructors should take 



is sicnif icantly hi{;hcr 
than a Froshncn sample. 



advantaf;G of PCC' student 'c ability 
to spontaniously express his- 
feeling by the use of rolo playing, 
discussion, game si'nulation, etc. 
in class. 



5« Capacity for Intimate 
Contact v;as significantly 
higher for PCC students 
than a Freshmen sarnDle. 



5. Instructors should be open, 
truthful, and honest in their 
relationships with students to 
maximize both student interest, 
and student feedback on the course. 



6. In general, PCC students 
shov/ed higher scores on 
scales intended to measure 
self-actualization. 



6. Instructors should investigate 
and utilize v/here possible the 
principles of humanistic education 
in their relations with students. 



7. Associate of Art degree 7. Instructors of courses pri- 
aspiratns scored significant- mar\ly enrolling A. A. degree seekers 



ly higher scores than 
Associate of Science degree 
aspirants. 



should .realize and utilize a relevant 
orientation to their course more 
so than professors with primarily 
A.S. degree students. 
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8. 'VCCf A, A. degree aspirants 
scored 3i{:^riif icantly higher 
scores on the scales of 
Av/aroness (3ynorcy and Kature 
of Ilan, Constructive) than 
A.S. decree aspirants. 



8, Instructors should realize 
that A, A. students can tolerate 
a higher degree of intellectual 
anibi£,uity. They also are xore 
inclined to see- man as essentially 
goo*, despite his short comings 
than their A.S, counterpart 
which are more liely to be 
dichotomous in their viev/s. 



SDTTitAnrv Statcnent 



As a result of this practicun, I have f^ainod a better 
understanding of my students in the Associate of Science 
field of stucy. I have also gained a better insight in 
what I need to do as their instructor to improve my meth- 
■ ods of instruction and relationship v/ith themo 

The Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) was very 
beneficial in giving me an insight to my students person- 
ality* I have always been interested in helping students 
learn, and willing to try innovative ideas. Therefore, it 
is no\7 my goal to try and establish warm inter-personal 
.relationships, good contact, express vs impress, and relate 
more tenderly with my students. I think if I apply those 
principles, that both my students and I will enjoy our class- 
room experiences. 

I v/as pleased to learn that my AS Students (Formally 
the Vocational-Technical Student) have as much personality 
as the AA Student. Their feelings, emotions, fears, etc., 
are no more prominent than the Polk Community College (FCC) 
Norm. . 

Results of this practicum is expected to give the PCC 
Professor a bettor understanding of his students and how he 
can better relatf; with them. 

Howard E. Pearsall 



5^ 



As a result of this practicum, I have gained a better 
understanding of the ccncept of self -actualization and its 
relation to hunanistic education, This investi{?:£tion has 
strenr^thencd not only ny understanding but also my commitment 
to extend the principles of self-actualization through human- 
istic education to my students, 

The Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) was useful in 
profiling various Polk Community College groups in terms of 
self -actualization. The inter and intra analysis of this 
data firms wp the proposition in my mind that the personality 
of Polk Community College students are not below, but equal 
to, and in some areas greater than a four-year university 
Freshmen sample. The proposition that the vocational- 
technical Associate of Science students are any less personal- 
ity wise is also eroded, I*m sure these attitudes will be 
reflected in my teaching and other relationships with faculty 
and students. 

Implementation of this practicum is expected to result 
in loss classroom lecturing and more participatory, experien- 
tial, and discussion activities. In the final analysis it 
will be the students v/ho judge what effect this practi'cum 
has had on this professor. 



Paul Thompson 
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